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fancies he has been slighted; you know Patricia 
doesn’t like him, and she shows her dislikes a little 
too plainly, perhaps.” 

“T never liked him much myself,” said Harry, in 
the same tone. 

“But men in business can’t help knowing people 
they don’t like ; you and I know that.” 

Harry nodded. ‘ He has given us some large 
orders; but that is no reason why he should turn 
nasty in this way, and especially to-night,” he said. 

“TI fear he has been drinking. You must not mind 
him, in that case.” 

“Certainly not,” replied Harry ; “but if he goes on 
in this way we must cut him.” 

“Yes; but to-night we must bring him to reason. 
I can’t meet the bill at a moment’s notice, and if it 
gets protested I am ruined.” 

“There’s my father, but he never gives bills,” said 
the young man. “How much is it for?” 

“Only two hundred and fifty. I wouldn’t let your 
father know for the world.” 

“T can’t do it,” said Harry. “I never had so much 
in my life. He keeps me pretty close up;” and he 
nodded back to signify Mr. Palmer senior. 

«Jobson would take a bill of yours in a minute,” 
replied his brother-in-law. 

«And what if I couldn’t meet it?” 

“Oh, of course, I would meet it. You wouldn’t be 
troubled about it—needn’t hear of it again,” said 
Horace, 

Harry hesitated, and Horace hurried him into the 
room, and closed the door. 

There had not been a large supply of brandy in 
the case bottle, which had been furnished at the host’s 
command to this peculiar guest, and he had nearly 
finished it. What he had taken, however—enough 
to overcome many a strong man—only served to 
steady the nerves of Mr. Jobson. He had just 
enough to carry him past the irritable stage. He 
was now in what might be called the satanic one. 
He held up the nearly empty bottle, and Horace 
Eden was obliged to ring for a servant and have 
it replenished. Then he challenged Horace and 
Harry to drink with him, and Horace, in order to 
mollify him, complied, and signed to Harry to do 
the same. 

It did mollify him, or at least he pretended that it 
did; but he still insisted on keeping them there, and 
to every proposal that they should settle their busi- 
ness and join the company, he had some excuse for 
delay. He was quite willing to listen to any pro- 
posal, he said, when they had had a glass or two; of 
course, he could not take it if they did not, he added, 
becoming suddenly modest, and Horace and Harry 
filled their glasses and sat still, the former inwardly 
hating his brutal guest. 

For Harry, in whom the alcoholic poison wrought 
speedily and strongly, began to be uncertain in his 
pronuneiation and unguarded in his behaviour; that 





is to say, when pressed, he took freely what when 
fully himself he would have refused. 

“ Now we proceed to business,” said Mr. Jobson, at 
last, taking the bill out of his pocket, and also a 
blank form. 

By this time Harry was ready to sign anything 
that was put before him, and Horace, though in a 
fever of suppressed rage at his friend Jobson, was 
glad to have this part of the business done. So he 
drew the bill and handed it over to Harry for his 
signature, intending to call a cab immediately after, 
and send his brother-in-law home on the pretext of 
illness. Harry signed with a flourish. 

* You have forgotten to put junior,” said Horace, 
inspecting the performance. 

“That doesn’t matter,” said Mr. Jobson, with a 
wink to Horace; and seeing the former place the bill 
before his brother-in-law once more, that he might 
make the addition, he added a look of menace, repeat- 
ing, “it doesn’t matter, I tell you.” 

“ Doesn’t matter,” said Horace, thickly. 

«‘Same name as your father,” said Mr. Jobson. 

Harry nodded. “And we write them so much 
alike you couldn’t tell one from the other,” he added 
in the same tone; “only he puts a tail to the y, so;” 
and he made a flourish with the pen he still held in 
his hand. 

It was just then that Anne entered the room. At 
a glance she saw the state of affairs, and uttered an 
exclamation of surprise and pain. 

“ What’s the matter, old girl ?’”’ asked her brother. 

“Horace,” she said sternly, “ what is this ?” 

Mr. Jobson burst into a rude laugh. 

Anne looked at him with disgust, but did not 
address him. 

“Tt is shameful,” she said, turning to Horace 
again, ‘‘ What is to be done?” 

“ He isn’t a baby,” growled Mr. Jobson, evidently 
enjoying the situation. 

Anne took no notice of him. 

“ We must call a cab and send him away. Upon 
my word it is no fault of mine,” said Horace, in an 
undertone. 

“TI say, what is the matter?” said Harry, rising, 
and holding by the table. 

“No,” said Anne, in reply to Horace; “let him . 
go up-stairs when they go down to supper. Iam 
staying here for the night, and we had better all 
remain now;” and she left the room, closing the door 
behind her. 

Harry had sunk into his chair again, and seemed 
inclined to doze. 

“Now, Jobson,” said Horace, veiling his anger, 
“you’ve done enough mischief to serve for one 
night. I can stay away no longer. Keep him quiet 
here; or come away and let him sleep for an hour 
or two.” 

“T’ll stay where I am,” said Mr. Jobson, “ and 
make myself comfortable.” 
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“Very well; and you'll take care of him,” nod- 
ding at Harry, who was already asleep. 

« Oh yes, all right,” returned Jobson; and Horace 
Eden also left the room, thinking he might trust him 
to remain there. 

Horace Eden returned to his guests, with that look 
upon his face which Mr. Dairymple noticed. He took 
a lady down to supper, and waited on her assi- 
duously, till he thought it would be possible for him 
togo and see after Harry. It was along time before 
he could satisfy his charge, who seemed to him to 
have a desire to partake of everything on the table. 
He got away at last, however, and went up-stairs with 
a bound. 

Could he have seen Richard Jobson during his ab- 
sence, he would have hated him more than he did even 
now. With an expression of malignant enjoyment, 
he had roused Harry, and succeeded in inducing 
the wretched fellow to drink still more, intending to 
carry out a plan which only such a man could have 
conceived. He had just got Harry upon his feet, and 
was trying to get him down-stairs into the supper- 
room, when Horace reached the landing, not in time, 
however, to prevent a crashing fall, as Harry stag- 
gered against the drawing-room door, and reeled to 
the ground. Mr. Jobson shouted for help—a shout 
which was heard in the supper-room, in spite of the 
clatter going on there; but people only marvelled 
and went on with their suppers. One of the waiters 
near the door hastened up-stairs, and assisted Horace 
Eden to replace the fallen man in a standing, or ra- 
ther leaning position. Anne Palmer followed; and 
they were about to conduct Harry to one of the bed- 
rooms on the next floor, when the first of the guests 
began to ascend. 

It was Mr. Dalrymple, escorting Nelly and Mrs. 
Jobson who arrived on the seene. 

“What is it?” said the latter, addressing her 
husband. 

“Only your friend there, who has taken more than 
he ought. I said I would do as much for him 
some day, and I’ve done it,” he added, with his 
hyena laugh. 

Nelly had not seen—had not understood. Mr. 
Dalrymple had done both. His first impulse, born 
of his natural chivalry, was to hide from her the 
shameful, painful sight—doubly shameful and doubly 
painful as it must be to her. His second thought 
was that she ought not to remain in ignorance of the 
weakness which it disclosed. He stood still in the 
doorway in doubt. 

Anne saw his look—saw that he knew that unless 
they moved on, Nelly must know the whole truth. 
She stepped bravely forward, and said, looking 
straight at Mr. Dalrymple, “ He is ill.” 

She stood between Nelly and her brother, and by 
look and gesture entreated Mr. Dalrymple to pass 
into the drawing-room, which he did, she herself 
going with them, turning round for a moment to 





see Horace and the waiter half lead, half carry her 
brother away up-stairs. 

They entered the now empty room, with its blazing 
lights and floating perfumes looking deserted enough, 
and there was an awkward pause. Anne was perfectly 
conscious that. she had not spoken the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, and she knew 
that Mr. Dalrymple was perfectly aware of it. But 
what did she care for this man’s good opinion when 
it concerned her brother so closely to hide this shame? 
Mr. Dalrymple and Nelly walked on to the other end 
of the room, which opened into a small conservatory; 
but Anne followed with Mrs. Jobson as closely as she 
dared, for she was in terror of that lady’s chattering 
tongue. 

“It’s all Dick’s fault, Iam sure it is,” she said; 
“for he wanted to do it. I heard him say he would 
give fifty pounds to see it.” 

“ Hush! don’t speak of it,” said Anne, in an under- 
tone. 

** You have no idea what he is like sometimes. I 
think he is mad, and I am so frightened,” she whis- 
pered; but the whisper reached the ears of Nelly and 
Mr. Dalrymple, and Nelly guessed what had happened, 
though not whom it concerned. When the four came 
to a standstill in the conservatory, Nelly ventured to 
ask, a little shyly, what had become of Harry, and 
Anne replied that he had gone up-stairs. 

Poor Anne! she was nearly exhausted with the 
effort of concealment, but to her infinite relief the 
guests began to come up-stairs again, at least those 
who had not already taken their departure. Among 
the rest came Miss Macnaughten and Mr. Palmer, and 
the former only to say that Jane and Grace were 
ready to go. 

They expected to find Harry there with Nelly, whom 
they had lost sight of for some time, and inquired, 
“Where is Harry, Mr. Palmer ?” 

Nelly answered that he had gone up-stairs. 

“Miss Macnaughten wishes to go now, Anne, so 
you had better tell your brother to come at once.” 

“T will see Miss Chapelle down,” said Mr. Dal- 
rymple, “as Mr. Palmer is engaged.” 

Anne thanked him with her eyes, but she knew that 
the dreaded truth could not be concealed from her 
father. 

Nelly left the room with her party rather wistfully. 
She had seen little of Harry during the evening, and 
that little had filled her with a nameless disappoint- 
ment. She left the room leaning on Mr. Dalrymple’s 
arm, Mr. Palmer preceded with Miss Macnaughten, 
and the master of the house followed with Jane and 
Grace. They were last. ‘Some one was coming down 
from the floor above holding a candlestick. They 
raised their eyes, and there, wild and disordered, 
stood Harry, holding by the banister, unable either 
to advance or to retreat. 

Nelly quitted her hold of Mr. Dalrymple’s arm, and 
made an involuntary movement towards him ; but her 
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companion laid firm but gentle hold of her and drew 
her back. 

“You had better come away, my dear Miss 
Chapelle,” he whispered ; and Nelly suffered herself 
to be led down-stairs, and put into the carriage, 
oppressed with terror and misery as by some evil 
dream. 













CHA PT HE "EXT. 
A REAL WOMAN. 
As soon as they were gone, Mr. Dalrymple returned 
to find Anne Palmer evidently waiting for him. He 
came up to her where she stood stooping over a lovely 
azalea, a little apart in the half-empty room. He 
waited for her to speak, but she was silent. Words 
just then would have choked her. 

“T am very sorry, Miss Palmer,” he said at length, 
“for what has occurred this evening; but I do not 
agree with you that it ought to have been kept from 
Miss Chapelle. She had a right to know. Her future 
happiness was at stake.” 

“You must not think it is a habit,” she replied, 
interrupting him ; “I never saw him so before.” 

“That is strange,” he answered. “It would seem 
a confirmed and tyrannous habit indeed, which a man 
could not control on so public an occasion, and in the 
almost immediate presence of the woman he loved.” 

“You do not believe me,” said Anne, her eyes full 
of tears, that almost fell on the lovely blossoms with 
which her fingers played; ‘you do not believe me 
now, because I did not speak the strict truth then, 
but it is true: I never saw him so before.” 

** Nor any approach to it?” he questioned. 

Anne could not answer. 

“Miss Palmer,” he said gently, “it is inexpressibly 
distressing to me to give yeu this pain, and believe 
me I would not do so, but that I think it would simply 
kill the woman who is to be your brother’s wife, to 
have such a thing as this occur even occasionally.” 

Anne found a tongue at last. “It does not occur 
even occasionally,” she said. “I have seen him 




































and that was when he had been in the house and 


of it. I will tell her myself, or my brother shall. I, 
who have known him all his life, can love him in 
spite of a fall like this. But youare right; if she 
cannot pardon it, far better that she should give 
him up, though circumstances will make it a difficult 
and delicate matter to do so—difficult and delicate 
on both sides,” 

“‘ She knows already,” said Mr. Dalrymple. 

“You did not dare ” said Anne, with flashing 
eyes. 

“Pardon me, Miss Palmer; she saw your brother.’ 

“Saw Harry!” she exclaimed. “ When?” 

“Just now. He was descending to the drawing- 
room again.” 
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once, and once only, in a condition approaching to it, | 


company of that man. But, Mr. Dalrymple,” she | 
said, raising her head with dignity, ‘‘ she shall know | 


| Anne gave a suppressed groan. 


“ Did my father see him ?” she asked. 

“T do not think so. And now Mr. Eden is with 
him. I fear I have hurt you,” he added, seeing her 
eyes brimful of unshed tears, and he held out his 
hand. 

Anne did not take it. ‘ The hurt will soon heal,” 
she answered proudly. “A stranger has hardly 
power to hurt one deeply ; besides,” she added, “I 
needed the lesson you read me. I have always been 
too ready to hide away troubles from my own and 
others’ eyes.” 

“Charity covers a multitude of sins,” said Mr, 
Dalrymple. ‘“ You must forgive me.” 

“T have nothing to forgive,” she said coldly. 

“TI understand you, Miss Palmer,” he returned 
gravely. “I was prone in my youth to the fault, if 
fault it be, of which you accuse yourself—anything 
to save giving pain. But pain is not a bad thing 
after all; at least, not so bad as some other things, 
It is better to use the knife than to lose the limb.” 

“It may be; but I would not make a skilful 
surgeon.” 

“No; it is the shrinking hand that makes the 
sorest wound. But to have done with a painful 
simile, it is like resorting to a usurer to defer in. 
evitable suffering. We are sure to have to pay the 
debt twice over; at least, I have found it so.” 

“T will bid you good night, Mr. Dalrymple,” said 
Anne, turning from him wearily. 

His wisdom sounded cold to her. He could see 
that she was impatient of it. She took no pains to 
conceal it. 

“How seldom in this artificial society one comes 
across a real human being—a real woman especially,” 
he said to himself. “It is quite a new sensation to 
feel that one has made oneself thoroughly dis- 
agreeable.” 

Anne turned away from him with a cold good-bye; 
but she came back again a step or two to say, “I 
trust to your honour, Mr. Dalrymple, to say nothing 
until we have an opportunity of speaking to Miss 
Chapelle. I believe you see her very often.” 

She cast a penetrating glance upon him. Anne 
was beginning to be severe. 





“You think me not quite. disinterested,” he - 


returned. “I promise, then, to keep out of the way 
altogether for a sufficient time.” 

“TI think my brother would prefer you entering 
the lists—would prefer a fair field and no favour. I 
know if I were a man I should. I could not value 4 
love that, but for an accident, might have been as 
readily given to another. I should say to you, Try. 
| I do not feel sure that you will not cucceed. Good 
| night.” 
| She left him for an encounter ten times more 
| terrible. There was her father standing at the other 
/end of the room, and his attitude and expression 
| showed that his displeasure was severe. Mr, Dal 
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a 
rymple watched her as she went over to him, and he 
wondered how she would fare, and if her courage had 
been roused sufficiently to conquer the softness of 
her heart. 

He moved away himself, bade a formal adieu to 
his hostess, and left the room, looking, as he passed 
where father and daughter were standing, to see 
Anne’s face once more. Their eyes met, and she 
seemed to him to lose her tenderness in a moment. 
Her return to his parting bow was stiff—almost im- 
patient. 

“That man is watching me,” she thought; “ it is 
cruel of him ;” and for the first time in her life she 
experienced a thrill of active dislike that was nearly 
hatred. 

She had not long to wait. 
once. 

“Where is your brother?” he demanded. 

“Up-stairs,” replied Anne, gathering her forces. 

“His conduct is outrageous,” said Mr. Palmer; 
“T must have an explanation of it. He has utterly 
neglected Miss Chapelle. I have been watching for 
him the whole evening, and he has never made his 
appearance. Tell him to come to me at once.” 

“He cannot.” 

“Cannot!” repeated her father. 
mean ?” 

“He is not in a condition to come down-stairs,” 
she replied. ‘‘ Oh, father, do not look at me in this 
way; I am suffering too much already. It is a 
terrible blow.” 

“My girl, what is it?’ he said, 1ooking now as 
much alarmed as he had been incensed before. “Is 
he ill?” 

“ Worse,” she answered bravely. 

“You do not mean that he has been drinking and 
disgraced himself ?”” 

Her affirmative needed no words. She stood now 
face to face with him, screening him from other eyes, 
“Do not be hard on him,” she whispered. “It is the 
doing of one bad man, and after this Harry will give 
him up.” 

“Always hard—they think me hard,” murmured 
her father, paying no heed to her excuse. “He 
will bring down my grey hairs with sorrow to the 
grave,” 

Anne seemed to see the white head stooping 
visibly, and clasped her hands about his arm. Tho 
tears had dried in her eyes; they burned, and her 
heart too burned within her. 

When the last of her guests had departed Patricia 
joined them. She did not need to ask what was the 
matter. She knew already, and much as she resented 
her brother’s conduct, she resented her husband’s 
more, 

She had visited the room where Mr. Jobson sat, 
with the brandy bottle by his side, before he was 
joimed by her husband and brother, and had re- 
tired from it with a look of disgust which had not 
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been lost upon its occupant. Later, Horace had been 
obliged to confess what had befallen Harry, and 
Patricia took her resolution at once. She took an 
opportunity, while her rooms were thinning, to order 
Mr. Jobson’s carriage, and when it was announced to 
her, she quietly informed Mrs. Jobson that it waited 
for her—a hint that was lost upon the poor little 
creature.. She looked up in Patricia’s face, and 
asked if her husband was ready, with a look so 
innocent, so free from anything like reproach or 
unkindness, that Patricia half relented. 

“T will go with you,” replied Patricia, and she led 
her into the room which Mr. Jobson had appropriated 
throughout the evening. 

Patricia ‘walked up to him with her loftiest air. 
“T have taken the liberty of calling your carriage, 
sir.” 

“‘Have you?” he sneered. “ I’m not quite ready, 
thank you. Go away!” he shouted to his wife, with 
an oath. 

“T must beg you to leave this house at once,” said 
Patricia. “Shall I call assistance ?” 

Another oath was her only answer. She stepped 
quietly to the bell, summoned one of the waiters, and 
stood looking straight at Mr. Jobson till he came. 
The poor little wife had shrunk behind Patricia, her 
red mouth parched with fear. 

The waiter came. ‘“ Show this man down-stairs,” 
she said quietly. 

“T know my way,” he shouted to the bewildered 
official; “don’t trouble yourself. You'll repent of 
this, I swear.” He was going to say something more, 
but Horace entered and put a stop to it. “Come, 
Jobson,” he said, half jocosely, “this won’t do. 
Leave him to me, Patricia,” he added, turning to 
her. 

“T have ordered this man’s carriage, Horace, and 
he must go now; and he does not enter this house 
again while I am its mistress.” 

«Td be master in my own house,” said Mr. Jobson, 
turning to Horace, with his worst sneer, which, to do 
Horace justice, he did not care for in the least. 
What he feared, with an agony of anxiety, was that 
Jobson, offended thus, might turn round in a rage and 
give utterance to important secrets in Patricia’s pre- 
sence. At all hazards he must get quit of her; so he 
ventured again to urge upon her to leavethem. The 
waiter stood solemnly waiting, appearing not to take 
the slightest interest, but really intent upon ths 
issue, which would be retailed down-stairs, and invest 
him with quite a sensational interest in the eyes of 
cook and housemaid. 

“Nothing he can say would annoy me, Horace,” 
said Patricia, with grave politeness. ‘“ The annoy- 
ance will cease with his presence here;” and she 
stood her ground. 

Like most resolute people she triumphed. 

“ Come along, Lucy,” growled Mr. Jobson to his 
wife, whom he caught a glimpse of behind Patricia. 
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“ You'll repent of this, I tell you,” he said to her, 
and seizing his wife’s arm with a brutal grip, he 
hurried her away. 

Patricia had half a mind to follow and rescue the 
little more than child, left helpless in the power of 
this animal; but she remembered in time that she 
was a British subject, and that Mr. Jobson could all 





but break the poor little creature’s bones with im. 
punity. 

So Patricia joined her father and sister with a dis. 
content which she had not known since her iage; 
and Anne forgot her own share of the trouble, knoy. 
ing well, by that cold proud air, that this was so, 

(To be continued.) 








SHORT PAPERS ON SHORT TEXTS. 


BY THE REV. GORDON CALTHROP, M.A., 


“AND ALSO MUCH CATTLE.”" 

OME little time before these words were 
spoken, a strange scene had been en- 
acted in the city of Nineveh. A man 
in a foreign garb, dusty and travelled- 
stained, passed by the guards at the 

gates, and began to pace slowly through the streets, 
uttering as he went, the cry, “ Yet forty days, and 
Nineveh shall be overthrown!” The man wasJonah, 
the son of Amittai. Probably his story had preceded 
him, and the inhabitants of the city had heard of 
his entombment in the shark, and his miraculous 
deliverance from it. But whether this were so or 
not, the prophet well knew that he carried his life 
in his hand, when he proclaimed such a message 
within the walls of such a place. Of all the cities 
of the ancient world, none were so cruel and san- 
guinary as Nineveh. Nahum calls it “the bloody 
city.” He compares it to a cave full of wild beasts, 
where “the lion did tear in pieces enough for his 
whelps, and strangled for his lionesses, and filled 
his holes with prey, and his dens with ravin.” 

To the truth of this statement the sculptured 
slabs in the British Museum bear witness. And 
nothing seemed more likely when Jonah entered 
the city, than that his loud, monotonous, wailing 
cry would soon be cut short by the fury of the 
people. Very different, however, from what might 
have been expected was the result of his preaching. 
Conscience, slumbering long, awoke in that vast 
population; a wave of repentant feeling swept over 
the community, from the highest to the lowest. 
The monarch on the throne laid aside his robes 
and clothed himself with sackcloth. The nobles in 
their palaces followed his example. On every hand 
the sombre garments of mourning were seen—the 
penitential aspect of sorrow for sin, and an earnest 
appeal for mercy went up to the throne of God 
from the humbled hearts of that haughty and vin- 
dictive race. Nor was the appealunheard. “God 
saw their works, that they turned from their evil 
way; and God repented of the evil, that he had said 
that he would do unto them; and he did it not.” 

But strange as the aspect was which the usually 
violent and warlike city presented, on the occasion 





VICAR OF ST. AUGUSTINE’S, HIGHBURY. 


to which I refer, a stranger sight still might haye 
been witnessed outside its walls. One would haye 
expected the prophet, whose preaching had pro. 
duced so remarkable a moral revolution, to haye 
rejoiced in the success of his work. To any man 
of common humanity, the saving of a vast city, with 
all its inhabitants, from utter destruction, would 
have been a subject of pleasing contemplation, 
theme for gratitude. Much more so, we should 
think, to a man of God, aware that He who had 
extended the mercy, was He who had sent him on 
his errand. He-might safely leave it to God to 
take care of his own honour. If God was satisfied, 
why should not he be? If God thought it well— 
thought it right—to spare so many thousands of 
human beings, upon their repentance, who was 
Jonah, and -what was Jonah, that he should be 
discontented and murmur against him? And ye 
the prophet—good man as he was—did murmu, 
and more than murmur The Divine forbearance 
displeased him exceedingly, and he was very 
angry. 

Now why was this? Some have thought tha 
Jonah was actuated by an intense Jewish patriot 
ism. Heknew, itis supposed, the future of Nine 
veh—knew that it would be the bitterest and most 
successful enemy of his people—and he was im 
tated at the favour shown to a race who were likely 
to overthrow the work of Godin Israel. Another 
supposition is that he was annoyed at being 
compelled to utter what proved to be an erroneous 
prediction: “Yet forty days,” he had said, “and 
Nineveh shall be overthrown.” But the forty days 
passed, and Nineveh was not overthrown. Ant 
Jonah found himself, it is said, in the position ofa 
man, laying claim to prophetical power, whos 
prophecy had been completely falsified by the 
event. More probable, however, than either sup- 
position, is the hypothesis that the prophet, like 
many more after him, took umbrage at the mery 
shown by Jehovah to gross and notorious offenders. 
Such mercy seemed to him to be unworthy d 
God; for, in his opinion, the treatment for cruel, 
bloodthirsty, oppressive men was to deal with them 
as they had dealt with others, and to sweep them of 
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the face of the earth. The revelation, then, of the 
gracious side of the Divine character was one from 
which Jonah recoiled. It was a weakness, he 
thought; it was an unworthiness; it was a mis- 
take. And so, in the spirit of Peter expostulating 
with his Divine Master, and pointing out what he 
considered the needlessness of the suffering and 
death which Jesus was about to undergo; or 
rather, in the spirit of the elder son in the parable, 
displeased with the re-admission of his erring 
brother into his parental home, Jonah sulked and 
gloomed, and grew angry, and wished to die. God 
was not the God he had supposed: what was there, 
then, worth living for now ? 

Behold him, then, this man of God, this prophet 
of the Most High, seated on an eminence on the 
east side of the mighty city, looking down upon 
it, with its thousands of inhabitants, and hoping 
that there may be yet some reversal of the Divine 
decree, and that he may see the whole population 
engulfed before his eyes. Even now, he thinks, 
there is a chance that God may repent him of his 
mercy—even now, God may discover reason for 
undoing what he has done. And he would be there 
to contemplate the Divine vengeance. He would 
wash his footsteps in the blood of the ungodly. 
Ah! it is a strange state of mind for a good 
man, such as Jonah undoubtedly was, to be found 


in. Strangely illustrating, too, the depths of re- 
bellion against God, into which even the godly 


may fall. But let us be careful lest we visit the 
prophet with too sweeping and undiscriminating 
a condemnation. He. is perverse and rebellious; 
yes, and pertinacious and self-willed to the highest 
degree. Presumptuous, too, in virtually dictating 
to God what he ought to do, and what he ought 
not todo. But, in the very heat and turbulence 
of the man, in his very perversity, there is a for- 
getfulness of self, and an intense abhorrence of 
wrongdoing, and a zeal for the Divine honour, 
which, mistaken and misplaced as they are, have 
something in them of the elements of true noble- 
ness,of character. It is well for us not to forget 
this. 

Now, how is the perverse prophet dealt with? 
We all remember that when the elder son in the 
parable was irritated by his brother’s reception, 
and refused to go into the home of feasting, the 
father came out and entreated him. Even so did 


God, in his condescension and love, deal with | 


Jonah. His obstinate ill-temper is first met with 
the gentle expostulation, ‘‘Doest thou well to be 
angry?” ‘Then his ill-temper not yielding to this, 
another method is adopted for bringing him to a 
better mind. Jonah had constructed, it appeared, 
a tent or booth, probably of boughs, to shelter 
himself from the scorching rays of the sun. But 
the shelter was insufficient. God then “ prepared” 
a large plant of the gourd kind—a palma Christi, 


as it is sometimes called, and caused it miracu- 
lously to spring up in a night, and overshadow 
with its broad, cool, green leaves the hut in which 
the prophet dwelt. And “Jonah was exceeding 
glad of the gourd.” He rejoiced greatly in the 
relief and refreshment thus provided for him. His 
rejoicing, however, was shortlived. God “pre- 
pared” a worm, and the gourd was smitten by the 
worm, so that it withered away. Then the tempest 
in the prophet’s soul swelled to its height again. 
More exasperated and embittered than ever, he 
wished in himself to die, and said, “ It is better 
for me to die than to live.” He was weary of 
everything—weary of himself, weary of life, weary 
of his mission, weary of the Divine dealings with 
him. He wished that all was over, and he was at 
rest. And then comes the rebuke, so gentle, yet 
so searching—so tender, yet so telling—* Thou 
hast had pity on the gourd, for the which thou 
hast not laboured, neither madest it grow; which 
came up in a night, and perished in a night: and 
should not I spare Nineveh, that great city, wherein 
are more than sixscore thousand persons that 
cannot discern between their right hand and their 
left hand; and also much cattle?” In order to un- 
derstand the point of this rebuke, we must observe 
that the isolated and unhappy prophet, separated 
from his kind, recoiling from intercourse with man, 
had conceived a sort of personal regard and affec- 
tion for the inanimate plant that overshadowed 
him. It was like a friend—the only friend he 
seemed to have. It never rebuked him, it never 
vexed and irritated him; it only comforted him. 
It was not guilty of sin against God and man, as 
these Ninevites had been, and he began to love it 
as if it were a sentient, intelligent thing which 
could return his affections. And when it was 
smitten down, he felt as if an injury had been done 
to a living creature. He had “pity on the gourd.” 
Then the appeal came in irresistibly upon him, 
“Thou didst grieve over the destruction of a plant, 
a senseless, tiny thing, the growth of a night, 
for which thou didst take no pains and make no 
sacrifice: shouldest thou not have expected me to 
grieve over the destruction of a vast city, with 
thousands of human immortals in it—sentient, in- 
telligent beings, for whose welfare I have been 
concerned for years, and containing, too, much 
cattle, far more precious than thy withered gourd, 
and capable of suffering too? If man can thus be 
| merciful, should not God show mercy also P” 

So much, then, for the general narrative—the 
most important part of the story of Jonah. But 
| Surely we should not dismiss it, instructive as it 
| is, without noticing the significant touch of Divine 
| tenderness at the close of the book. One reason, 
‘we are told, why God was reluctant to destroy 
: Nineveh arose from the fact that there was much 
cattle in it. Now, when man’s interests are con- 
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cerned, God hesitates not to give over the brute 
creation to pain and death. Thousands of victims 
died at Jewish altars, to prefigure the Lamb slain 
from before the foundation of the world. Thou- 
sands upon thousands more than arithmetic can 
compute have died to supply the bodily wants of 
the human race: and this use of the animal the 
Lord has permitted and enjoined. But where these 
interests of man, or the necessities of life are not 
involved, the Lord will spare the creatures he has 
made. They shall not be called upon to undergo 
unnecessary suffering. Just notice how merciful- 
ness to the brute creation is enjoined by the Mosaic 
law. The ox who treads out the corn is not to be 
tantalised by being muzzled whilst he is engaged in 
his work. Ifa man sees the ass of his enemy fallen 
down under its load, and the owner unable to raise 
him, he is to have pity upon the poor beast, and 
not to pass by on the other side. . The kid is not 
to be seethed in its mother’s milk. Ifa bird’s nest 
is found, the dam is not to be captured with the 
young or with the eggs. And surely in all this 
there is a lesson for ourselves. That God permits 
us to take the life of animals in order to provide 
ourselves with sustenance, there can be no manner 


of question. It was part of the permissions given 
to Noah: “Every moving thing that liveth shal} 
be meat for you.” That God does not permit us to 
torture them for our amusement, or for our own 
gratification in any other way, is an inference fairly 
to be drawn from the statements of Holy Scripture, 
Man is the lord, and not the tyrant of creation, 
His rule is to be beneficent, not oppressive; and, 
as a matter of fact, we find that as true Christianity 
spreads, there spreads with it a tenderness of inte. 
rest in the comfort and well-being of “ our dumb 
companions.”  Bull-baiting, dog-fighting, cock- 
throwing, may be found amongst us still; but it 
must be in gloomy places, where the light of the 
religion of Christ has not yet penetrated. It is 
said that people still “course” hares, eat white 
veal, the flesh of calves who have sickened with 
the agonies of a slow and lingering death under 
the butcher’s knife; devour pies made of the 
swollen livers of ill-used and tormented geese; 
have “crimped” cod on their tables, but if so, 
they must know little and have little of the spirit 
of Him who was loth to destroy the city of 
Nineveh, partly because there was “much cattle” 





in it. 








SONNET. 


wag} OW many tender souls, of promise fair, 
Are trampled into darkness at the feet 
Of cold contempt, dying, or obsolete ; 
Oppressive scorn and overwhelming care 
The cruel parents of their last despair ; 
When but a touch of pity, a kind word, 

A smile, or kiss, by charity conferred, 





Had been salvation’s sign descending there. 
Hearken, O world ! unto the mourner’s wail 

(Ye need no troubled search for frequent things) ; 
Or heed—more piteous yet—the features pale 

Of hercism, where insult only wrings 

Mutely that tenderness which ye assail ; 





And let thy mercy with thy tears prevail. 
Horace YERWORTH. 
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+ ELL, you see, the people at the 
te regular booksellers’ shops rather 
laugh at, and look down upon us 
secondhand folks; but it don’t 
much matter, for I’d rather be in 
my branch ten times over; and after forty years 
I’ve grown to love it, and the happiest days of my 
life are spent in my dusty shop. Look at the 
advantages we enjoy of a constantly changing, 
ebbing and flowing library, filled with works of 
all dates, from the shabby, fingered copy of a year 
old, right back to black-letter times, and even 





| ing human nature—not only from the buying side 
‘like your new booksellers, but from the selling 
side; and let me tell you that the purchasers of 
our books are not your light, flippant people who 
buy a volume for its gilt back and showy binding, 
but those who want books for their contents. 
| Why it’s a study alone to sit watching the books 
' outside, as I do when the boy has gone to his 
dinner, so as to be on the alert for those biblio- 
maniacs who take copies off the outer stall and 
‘forget to replace them. It’s a perfect study, I 
assure you, to see people stop and take up first 


beautifully clear illuminated manuscript works, | one and then another volume, till they happen on 


perfect marvels of neatness and labour. 
Then, too, we have a wonderful chance of study- 


| something which takes-their interest, and then to 


see the play of their countenances, as forgetful of 
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the lapse of time, they read on and on till the book 
is either laid down with a sigh, or purchased— 
more often the former than the latter. 

But it is from the selling side that we see most, 
or else I have always paid more heed to this class ; 
and a strange one it is too, for we buy of some 
curious customers at times. Now by chance one 
buys a whole library belonging to some one de- 
ceased—now a lot ofa broker who has purchased the 
whole effects of some one in trouble, or about to 
move toa great distance; but more often we get 
our stock in trade from people who bring little lots 
of half-a-dozen or a dozen books at a time, and are 
glad enough to take anything for them. For they 
know well enough that old books possess a very 
different value to the same works at the pub- 
lishers. Ofcourse there are some which are always 
valuable; but the generality of your light frothy 
works come down so that at the present time I can 
get any number of three-volume, guinea-and-a- 
half sets of novels at from ninepence to eighteen- 
pence the set. 

Most of our selling customers are reckless, 
and dab down a score of old books with a 
“What’ll you give me for these?” But some- 
times we have people come who have seen better 
days; and then it becomes painful, and I hate to 
offer them the current value of the works they 
have brought themselves to part’ with most un- 
willingly. They are generally books they have 
bought in happier days, or had presented to them; 
and perhaps after making some calculation at 
home as to the amount they can raise upon these 
works, the look of stony despair that comes over 
their faces is something pitiful ; for, you see, trade 
is trade, and when things have a current value in 
the market, however well one may feel disposed 
towards those in trouble, one is obliged to be hard- 
hearted, and to think of the business part alone. 

But I can’t always do it; there are times when 
things go home to your feelings, and a case oc- 
curred to me not long since when I was sorely put 
out. You see, one day I was sitting in my old 
shabby dusty coat amongst my books, taking a 
peep here, and a dip there, just as it’s my custom 
to do, when a tall, pale girl, dressed in shabby 
black, entered the shop with a large moreen bag 
containing four great quarto volumes. These she 

‘placed upon the counter, with the request that I 
would give her as much for them as they were 
worth. 

I looked at the books, then at my visitor, then at 
the boeks again, and I felt in a manner that I 
would much rather they had been taken elsewhere. 
Iam not romantic—all the romance was rubbed 
off my character like so much silver plating forty 
years ago, to leave only the copper quite bare ; but 
I knew well enough that my first words would give 
a lady who was in distress great pain, and there- 





fore I dreaded to speak; for it was all plain enough 
written in that poor girl’s face —beaten-down 
pride, struggle with poverty, the desire to keep 
up appearances, and all compelled to give way to 
the hunger which would take no denial. 

But business was business; she had come in 
obedience to urgent need, and I knew it was 
cruelty to keep her in suspense. 

“How much do you ask for these, ma’am?” J 
said. 

“T would much rather you made me an offer,” 
was the timid reply—one that I half dreaded to 
hear; for I knew that any offer I could make 
must pain her terribly; so I backed out, telling 
her it was not the custom, and so on, when, after 
much hesitation, she asked me to give her a pound 
for them, which I could have declared was only 
about half what she had hoped to obtain, yet dared 
not ask. And yet the sum was more than double 
what I ought to give for such a work, though most 
likely it was published at seven or eight pounds 
—seven pounds ten, I am nearly sure, was the 
published price. 

What was I to do? I felt sorry for the poor 
girl; but then I couldn’ afford to feel sorry, and 
to sympathise in a solid fashion with everybody 
who came to me to sell books on account of being 
in distress; and at last of all I let business win 
the day, declaring that I could not afford sucha 
price, and telling myself that I was giving half-a- 
crown too much in offering ten shillings. 

She said nothing, merely passed the books over 
towards me, and as I took four half-crowns out of 
my till and placed them on the counter, I saw 
the little fingers, all sore and worn with needle- 
work, tremble as they picked the money up, and a 
half-suppressed sigh the poor girl gave seemed to 
go right to my heart. 

The next moment she had glided from the shop, 
leaving me fighting with feelings that were rather 
strange to me, till I was obliged to give in, and 
confess that I was wanting in sympathy and hu- 
manity towards one in sore distress. 

“You ought to have given what she asked,” 
whispered Conscience, “and you would not have 
felt the loss.” 

“But business—trade—current prices,” I mut- 
tered in defence. 

“Go and take her the other ten shillings,” said 
Conscience ; and, without another word of defence, 
I took the money from the till, locked it, and 
hurried out of the shop, leaving no one to mind it, 
and ran down the street, looked up this turning, 
along that, in every direction I could think of; but 
in vain: the poor girl was gone. 

I felt more disappointed than I could have 
thought possible as I turned back; but I consoled 
myself with the thought that she would come 
again; for when people of a decent class once 
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begin to sell me books, they come again and again, 
many times over; and I have remarked that they 
mostly begin with a few shabby old worthless 
volumes, and gradually get on to those which are 
more valuable, though this was not the case here. 

T hurried back to the shop, when, as a matter of 
course, there was some one there; for though you 
may often wait all day for a customer, most likely 
if you get out of the way for five minutes, somebody 
comes. In this case it was an old clergyman, who 
had taken up one of the four quarto volumes, and 
just giving me a nod, he stood there reading for, I 
should think, quite a quarter of an hour, and then 
asked the price of the books. 

“Two pounds,” I said, for I seemed to fancy 
that he would try to bate me down to half. But 
no; he pulled out his old net purse, shook out a 
couple of sovereigns, put two volumes under one 
arm and two under the other, and marched out of 
the shop. 

“This is a curious sort of day,” I thought to 
myself; and somehow or other I felt so put out, 
that when my boy came back from an errand, 
after being not more than twice as long gone as 
he should have been, I boxed his ears—both of 
them—with the first and second volumes of an 
abridged Froissart, and then threw a pocket 
Nugent at him for snuffling and muttering in the 
corner. 

For I was really put out, and hurt, and annoyed; 
and I know I once called myself a wretched old 
miser. 

Well, a week passed, during which I had a fight 
with myself as to how much of these two pounds I 
ought to give that poor girl if she called again. 
Business said I should be very generousifI gave her 
ten shillings; but my heart seemed to say, Would 
it not be better to give it all? However, I could 
not settle it either one way or the other, even 
though I turned it over and over in bed at night, 
and let it half rob me of my rest; and when one 
day I was dipping into an old copy of Chaucer I 
had just bought, in came my fair young customer 
to find me as undecided as ever. 

“Let me see,” I said, turning red as a found-out 
schoolboy, “I don’t think, ma’am, we made a 
correct settlement over those last books, which 
I have just sold;” and in a clumsy, awkward 
fashion I laid down a sovercign and a half, ina 
way, in fact, that looked so like offering charity, 
that my visitor’s pale face became suffused in an 
instant, and she replied coldly— 

“You paid me the price you offered for the 
books, sir, and are evidently labouring under some 
mistake.” 

I felt more like one found out than ever; and I 
believe that if my boy had been within reach I 
should have kicked him severely, as I blundered, 





| 
| 


and asked, in a confused, stupid way, what were | around, and bathed her poor pale face, and chafed 


her commands, when she laid half-a-dozen volumes 
before me. 

“ If you won’t take it one way you shall another,” 
I muttered, as I seemed to recover myself a bit; 
for I could see that she looked more pinched and 
haggard than at the last visit. So I took up the 
books, ‘turned them over, examined the binding, 
the title pages, the finis, put them down, and took 
a pinch of snuff—every. moment growing more 
confident, and chuckling to myself as I thought of 
what I meant to do. I shook my head at one 
volume, as I began to go over them again; screwed 
up my mouth at another; made a wry face at a 
third; and pitched a fourth contemptuously aside, 
watching her out of the corner of my eye the while; 
and I could see her face working, and a tear drop 
down upon her dress. 

“Weak, poor soul,’ I muttered; and I went on 
turning the books over, and keeping her on the 
rack, expecting every moment that she would 
speak. Then I muttered something about the 
date and edition, laid them all together, and held 
them up to examine the backs; and once more laid 
them on the counter, and took snuff, with my 
under lip thrust out, shaking my head the while. 

“Perhaps I could briag you some other books 
that would be more saleable,” she said, at last; 
and I could hardly keep up my acting as I listened 
to the poor child’s trembling voice, and watched 
her quivering lips. 

“They’re saleable enough,” I said, “at a price 
though—at a price;” and I stared at her very hard. 

“I—I only want what you consider to be tho 
value of them,” she answered sadly. “I——” 

She stopped short, having evidently been about 
to say something of which she repented. 

“ Well,” I said coolly, “I’m afraid that I can’t 
give you more than a couple of pounds for them,” 
and I pushed them across the counter, as if 
expecting her to snatch them away and hurry out 
of the shop. 

“T\wo—two pounds,” she stammered, and then 
her eyes rested upon me so pitifully, that if I 
had not had spectacles on, I could not have kept 
up my character. But I kept on looking her full 
in the face, seeing her flush a little as if resenting 
what I said, then turn paler than before, as she 
seemed to be unable to comprehend whether I was 
in earnest, or merely seeking an excuse for helping 
her. In a few moments she appeared to decide 
that the latter was the case, and drawing herself 
up proudly, she took the books, but only to clutch 
the next moment at the counter, as the place 
swam before her eyes, and I had hardly time to 
leap over the flap and catch her in my arms before 
she had fainted dead away. 

I carried her into my little back room and laid 
her upon the sofa there, with bookshelves all 
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the lapse of time, they read on and on till the book 
is either laid down with a sigh, or purchased— 
more often the former than the latter. 

But it is from the selling side that we see most, 
or else I have always paid more heed to this class ; 
and a strange one it is too, for we buy of some 
curious customers at times. Now by chance one 
buys a whole library belonging to some one de- 
ceased—now a lot ofa broker who has purchased the 
whole effects of some one in trouble, or about to 
move toa great distance; but more often we get 
our stock in trade from people who bring little lots 
of half-a-dozen or a dozen books at a time, and are 
glad enough to take anything for them. For they 
know well enough that old books possess a very 
different value to the same works at the pub- 
lishers. Ofcourse there are some which are always 
valuable; but the generality of your light frothy 
works come down so that at the present time I can 
get any number of three-volume, guinea-and-a- 
half sets of novels at from ninepence to eighteen- 
pence the set. 

Most of our selling customers are reckless, 
and dab down a score of old books with a 
“Whai’ll you give me for these?” But some- 
times we have people come who have seen better 
days; and then it becomes painful, and I hate to 
offer them the current value of the works they 
have brought themselves to part’ with most un- 
willingly. They are generally books they have 
bought in happier days, or had presented to them ; 
and perhaps after making some calculation at 
home as to the amount they can raise upon these 
works, the look of stony despair that comes over 
their faces is something pitiful; for, you see, trade 
is trade, and when things have a current value in 
the market, however well one may feel disposed 
towards those in trouble, one is obliged to be hard- 
hearted, and to think of the business part alone. 

But I can’t always do it; there are times when 
things go home to your feelings, and a case oc- 
curred to me not long since when I was sorely put 
out. You see, one day I was sitting in my old 
shabby dusty coat amongst my books, taking a 
peep here, and a dip there, just as it’s my custom 
to do, when a tall, pale girl, dressed in shabby 
black, entered the shop with a large moreen bag 
containing four great quarto volumes. These she 
placed upon the counter, with the request that I 
would give her as much for them as they were 
worth. 

I looked at the books, then at my visitor, then at 
the boeks again, and I felt in a manner that I 
would much rather they had been taken elsewhere. 
Iam not romantic—all the romance was rubbed 
off my character like so much silver plating forty 
years ago, to leave only the copper quite bare ; but 
I knew well enough that my first words would give 
a lady who was in distress great pain, and there- 





fore I dreaded to speak; for it was all plain enough 
written in that poor girl’s face — beaten-down 
pride, struggle with poverty, the desire to keep 
up appearances, and all compelled to give way to 
the hunger which would take no denial. 

But business was business; she had come ip 
obedience to urgent need, and I knew it was 
cruelty to keep her in suspense. 

“How much do you ask for these, ma’am ?” I 
said. 

“T would much rather you made me an offer,” 
was the timid reply—one that I half dreaded to 
hear; for I knew that any offer I could make 
must pain her terribly; so I backed out, telling 
her it was not the custom, and so on, when, after 
much hesitation, she asked me to give her a pound 
for them, which I could have declared was only 
about half what she had hoped to obtain, yet dared 
not ask. And yet the sum was more than double 
what I ought to give for such a work, though most 
likely it was published at seven or eight pounds 
—seven pounds ten, I am nearly sure, was the 
published price. 

What was I to do? I felt sorry for the poor 
girl; but then I couldn’ afford to feel sorry, and 
to sympathise in a solid fashion with everybody 
who came to me to sell books on account of being 
in distress; and at last of all I let business win 
the day, declaring that I could not afford sucha 
price, and telling myself that I was giving half-a- 
crown too much in offering ten shillings. 

She said nothing, merely passed the books over 
towards me, and as I took four half-crowns out of 
my till and placed them on the counter, I saw 
the little fingers, all sore and worn with needle- 
work, tremble as they picked the money up, anda 
half-suppressed sigh the poor girl gave seemed to 
go right to my heart. 

The next moment she had glided from the shop, 
leaving me fighting with feelings that were rather 
strange to me, till I was obliged to give in, and 
confess that I was wanting in sympathy and hu- 
manity towards one in sore distress. 

“You ought to have given what she asked,” 
whispered Conscience, “and you would not have 
felt the loss.” 

“But business—trade—current prices,” I mut- 
tered in defence. 

“Go and take her the other ten shillings,” said 
Conscience ; and, without another word of defence, 
I took the money from the till, locked it, and 
hurried out of the shop, leaving no one to mind it, 
and ran down the street, looked up this turning, 
along that, in every direction I could think of; but 
in vain: the poor girl was gone. 

I felt more disappointed than I could have 
thought possible as I turned back; but I consoled 
myself with the thought that she would come 
again; for when people of a decent class once 
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begin to sell me books, they come again and again, 
many times over; and I have remarked that they 
mostly begin with a few shabby old worthless 
yolumes, and gradually get on to those which are 
more valuable, though this was not the case here. 

T hurried back to the shop, when, as a matter of 
course, there was some one there; for though you 
may often wait all day for a customer, most likely 
if you get out of the way for five minutes, somebody 
comes. In this case it was an old clergyman, who 
had taken up one of the four quarto volumes, and 
just giving me a nod, he stood there reading for, I 
should think, quite a quarter of an hour, and then 
asked the price of the books. 

“Two pounds,” I said, for I seemed to fancy 
that he would try to bate me down to half. But 
no; he pulled out his old net purse, shook out a 
couple of sovereigns, put two volumes under one 
arm and two under the other, and marched out of 
the shop. 

“This is a curious sort of day,” I thought to 
myself; and somehow or other I felt so put out, 
that when my boy came back from an errand, 
after being not more than twice as long gone as 
he should have been, I boxed his ears—both of 
them—with the first and second volumes of an 
abridged Froissart, and then threw a pocket 
Nugent at him for snuffling and muttering in the 
corner. 

For I was really put out, and hurt, and annoyed; 
and I know I once called myself a wretched old 
miser. 

Well, a week passed, during which I had a fight 
with myself as to how much of these two pounds I 
ought to give that poor girl if she called again. 
Business said I should be very generousif I gave her 
ten shillings; but my heart seemed to say, Would 
it not be better to give it all? However, I could 
not settle it either one way or the other, even 
though I turned it over and over in bed at night, 
and let it half rob me of my rest; and when one 
day I was dipping into an old copy of Chaucer I 
had just bought, in came my fair young customer 
to find me as undecided as ever. 

“Let me see,” I said, turning red as a found-out 
schoolboy, “I don’t think, ma’am, we made a 
correct settlement over those last books, which 
I have just sold;” and in a clumsy, awkward 
fashion I laid down a sovereign and a half, ina 
way, in fact, that looked so like offering charity, 
that my visitor’s pale face became suffused in an 
instant, and she replied coldly— 

“You paid me the price you offered for the 
books, sir, and are evidently labouring under some 
mistake.” 

I felt more like one found out than ever; and I 
believe that if my boy had been within reach I 
should haye kicked him severely, as I blundered, 
and asked, in a confused, stupid way, what were 
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her commands, when she laid half-a-dozen volumes 
before me. 

“ If you won’t take it one way you shall another,” 
I muttered, as I seemed to recover myself a bit; 
for I could see that she looked more pinched and 
haggard than at the last visit. So I took up the 
books, ‘turned them over, examined the binding, 
the title pages, the finis, put them down, and took 
a pinch of snuff—every. moment growing more 
confident, and chuckling to myself as I thought of 
what I meant to do. I shook my head at one 
volume, as I began to go over them again; screwed 
up my mouth at another; made a wry face at a 
third; and pitched a fourth contemptuously aside, 
watching her out of the corner of my eye the while; 
and I could see her face working, and a tear drop 
down upon her dress. 

“Weak, poor soul,” I muttered; and I went on 
turning the books over, and keeping her on the 
rack, expecting every moment that she would 
speak. Then I muttered something about the 
date and edition, laid them all together, and held 
them up to examine the backs; and once more laid 
them on the counter, and took snuff, with my 
under lip thrust out, shaking my head the while. 

“Perhaps I could briag you some other books 
that would be more saleable,” she said, at last; 
and I could hardly keep up my acting as I listened 
to the poor child’s trembling voice, and watched 
her quivering lips. : 

“They’re saleable enough,” I said, “at a price 
though—at a price;” and I stared at her very hard. 

“I—I only want what you consider to be tho 
value of them,” she answered sadly. “I——” 

She stopped short, having evidently been about 
to say something of which she repented. 

“ Well,” I said coolly, “I’m afraid that I can’t 
give you more than a couple of pounds for them,” 
and I pushed them across the counter, as if 
expecting her to snatch them away and hurry out 
of the shop. 

““Two—two pounds,” she stammered, and then 
her eyes rested upon me so pitifully, that if I 
had not had spectacles on, I could not have kept 
up my character. But I kept on looking her full 
in the face, seeing her flush a little as if resenting 
what I said, then turn paler than before, as she 
seemed to be unable to comprehend whether I was 
in earnest, or merely seeking an excuse for helping 
her. In a few moments she appeared to decide 
that the latter was the case, and drawing herself 
up proudly, she took the books, but only to clutch 
the next moment at the counter, as the place 
swam before her eyes, and I had hardly time to 
leap over the flap and catch her in my arms before 
she had fainted dead away. 

I carried her into my little back room and laid 
her upon the sofa there, with bookshelves all 
around, and bathed her poor pale face, and chafed 
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her hands till she gave two or three sighs, and her 
eyes began slowly to open, and she gazed up at the 
ceiling in a strange vacant way, till her gaze fell 
upon my withered old face, when catching my 
hands in hers, she kissed them and began to sob 
bitterly. 

There was no pride now; she had seen plainly 
enough my motive, and I could keep it up no 
longer, for being a weak, childish old fellow, whose 
thoughts would go back to some one who, had she 
lived, might have been just such a tall, graceful 
girl, my spectacles got so that I could not see 
through them, and when I spoke and tried to 
soothe her, it was in a cracked choking voice that 
I did not know for mine. 

She left me at last, taking the money I had 
obtained for the first four volumes, and leaving me 
the others to sell for her—that was how we settled 
it was to be; and I’m afraid there was a little 
deceit about those last books when she came again. 
And that time I went home with her to the one 
room she occupied with her mother, and I wanted 
no telling, it was all plain enough what they had 
suffered, and that when the poor girl came to me 
she was weak and faint for want of food. 

Her mother was lying upon a sort of sofa-bed 
when I went, and it had been arranged that I was 
to have come about some books; for the old lady, 
though she lay there in pain, worn to a shadow, 
and was busily sewing together little scraps of 
skins for the furriers, was that proud that she 
would have resented anything she could have 
called charity; so I was very respectful and quiet, 
and went away again with a couple of books, after 
asking leave to call again for more. 

Sometimes I think the poor lady must have seen 
through it all; but she made no sign, but kept it 
up till one day, surprised that I had not seen the 
daughter for a week, I called to find her kneeling 
by the side of the couch; for the furriers had lost 
one of their assistants, and the poor lady had gone 
to a happier home. 

This all seems as if I were talking about how I 
did this, and how I did that; but being so mixed 





‘up with it as I was, I can’t tell it all, and leaye 


myself out. The poor lady was laid to her regt 
and after a deal of persuasion, her daughter con. 
sented to come and stay with me—to help make 
up a catalogue of my books, for until I thought of 
that, she would not hear of it. And in the long 
winter evenings I got to know a good deal about 
her and her family; for the father had been 
pensioned officer of the Indian army, who had died 
three years before, leaving his widow and child to 
exist on the sale of their furniture, and such money 
as they could earn by their needles. 

But I learned, too, that there was some one 
expected home from somewhere; and he came one 
day, to be almost angry, at first, to find her in such 
a condition; but only to make me uncomfortable 
afterwards with his thanks for the little I had done. 

He took her away, at last, and she came to see 
me again and again as his bonny wife—God bless 
her! and then I went to see them many times till 
they went away, over the seas, thousands of miles 
from here; but I often picture her pale fair face, and 
her gentle ways, and feel again the kiss she gave 
me when she left; and those thoughts seem to 
brighten up the gilding so faded on my old books, 
and to give a freshness to the bindings as if the 
sun had burst into the room. And then I sit and 
think about the sorrows of this life, and the good- 
ness by which they are assuaged; and wonder 
whether it may please God that I should see her 
face again—a face that seems to me like that of a 
dear child, for I should like to look upon it once 
again before I die. 


That copy of Jeremy Taylor? Fifteen shillings, 
sir? No, I really couldn’t; a pound is the very 
lowest, ’tis, indeed. Well, there, sir, you’re a 
pretty good customer, suppose we split the dif- 
ference. See that man outside the door with two 
books under his arm? well, he’ll come in as soon 
as you're gone, to sell them; but I’ve found him 
out, and we trade no more: all he wants is to 
raise money for drink, and he’ll not get it here. 
But I have some strange visitors call at times. 
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| He findeth out by slow degrees that in a man’s own 
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self 


*T is only after long years, and much of Is skown his truest enemy, is found his choicest 


change and failure, 


de. That a man gaineth his experience how | That good-doing, 


best to tend himself— 
au Best for health and comfort, best for peace 
4 of mind, 
#R~ Best by silence or by speech, through 
action or forbearance. 


friend ; 

temperance, and prayer are the 
triple web of happiness ; 

| That evil-speaking earneth hate, while charities win 
love ; 

That guilt can never go unpunished, even where 
repented and forgiven ; 
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That all neglected duties earn their chastisement as 
sins ; 

That only moderation is in everything its wisdom, 

And all excesses evil, yea, to excess in good. 

The more we see and hear, the longer a man liveth, 

The more is charity his law, in all things toleration ; 

Every brother, spite of faults, hath much of good 
within him ; 


| And the long-conned lessons of a lifetime can be read 





in half an hour; 
And many have learnt and taught again, and given 
their teachings truly. 


| So let me bear this witness, as a few of many truths, 


That a good life is the principal thing—a pure and 
peaceful spirit— 
Whatever storms may rage without, this happy calm 





Every sister with her graces still hath many failings; 

Even adverse circumstance hath always some fair 
phase, 

And, if it bring much evil, yieldeth also some small 
good. 

We learn among life’s lessons the value of every 
present, 

The possible vast import of each occasion passing 


For a little thing becometh great, if a great whahewn | 


work it, 

Even as a great thing dwindleth, be it breathed on 
by a fool ; 

It ever was the gift of genius to build grandeur out | 
of trifles, 


Davy’s watch-glass, Newton’s apple, yieldeth mighty | 


truths ; 
As it-ever is the guerdon of the wise, at once 
embracing opportunity, 


To snatch off-hand some conquest, slower toil could | 


scarce achieve. 


He hath slender worldly wisdom, and no knowledge 
of himself, 
Who fancieth men care for him, as a study worth 
their musing ; 
A little of their idlest curiosity is all he need 
expect ; 


Even if the man hath won a name, and set it high in | 


honour. 

We may be mountains to ourselves, but are molehills 
to most others, 

And there is a wise humility in judging of oneself as 
nought ; 

Yet there is greatness in each one of us, depth, and 
heighth, and breadth, 

And it were a folly to forget our values to be vast | 
and individual ; 

Only let each as to himself count over his just 


responsibilities, | 


Giving his neighbour credit for the like internal sense, | 

"pti most personal to each of us, and yearning 
little over others, 

Selfish and unheedful if ye will; but tke stringent 
law of our being— | 


That each man is the centre for his either-world 
circumference, 
And everything to self, although as nothing to his 


neighbour. | 
| 


A tree may be felled ina day, that hath haply been | 
a century in growing, | 





within ; 

That the Bible is a book for every age, in spite of 
the ignorance of scholiasts ; 

And deeper than man’s intellect, despite the infi- 
delity of sciolists, 

With its simple text for truth, though all truths be 
not spoken, 

| To the end that reason may piece-in that skeleton 

frame of faith ; 

| That all men and all women are well-mingled good 

and evil, 


| With few extreme consistencies in sinner or in 


saint ; 
| That most things have so many sides, such various 
points of vision, 
| No wise man blameth other eyes for taking different 
views ; 
| That no human friendship is so sure, for a whisper 
not to shake it, 
No enmity so hard and fierce, that kindness cannot 
melt ; 
That happiness is never seen on earth, except as 
grown of goodness ; 
| That use levelleth all our lots, till discontent creep 
in ; 
That the rich hath small pleasure in his wealth, and 
| the poor many comforts with his labour ; 
That single folk and married, guess not each the 
| other’s griefs ; 
That health is an ill-valuer of its gain, that sickness 
| findeth many to console her, 
And Providence, by compensation, balanceth con- 
| ditions— 
| In fine, that life is full of trials for its wearied 
| travellers, 
Fainting now in the 
wint’ry storm ; 
And that, as the issue of all said, life is our school 
for immortality, 
To teach the primer lessons of eternity in time. 


tropic sun—now chilled by the 


If God be very merciful, thy sin will find thee out— 

Will find thee out for recompense, in this life, not 
the next ; 

And seldom is He not thus merciful, therefore bear 
the rod. 

Thou shalt be spared hereafter, if thy punishment 
was here; 

Let this then comfort thine adversity; thou knowest 
not the vastness of His love, 

In tenderness and equity thus visiting thee now; 
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Hope thou, therefore, in afflictions that may kindly 
clear thy punishments ; 

And be very humble at prosperity, lest it should be 

counted thy reward. 


A wise man tighteneth his tongue, speaking less 

than thinking, 

Whereby he can more firmly act alone and unsus- 

; pected ; 

He liveth in the fortress of his mind, and rejoiceth in 
the garden ef his heart, 

Making sweet companionship of thought, and having 
heaven within him, 

Glad in the music of old memories, and lightened by 
the vision of new hopes, 

King of himself, and reigning as a king, above that 
little world— 

Little? rather infinite, eternal—a world that is a 
portion of God’s throne— 

A world, a very temple for the Lord, an everlasting 
heritage ! 

Thus doth he rule in his integrity, pure and strong 
of soul, 

Innocent, redeemed, and independent, serving only 
the Most High ; 

No man acknowledged as his master over the 
supremacy of conscience ; 

And very few, and those the best, reckoned of his 
intimates in fellowship. 

So, self-possessed and individual, a wise man walketh 
quietly — 

Happiness within, serenity without, cautious in his 
kindliness, 

With silence as his comrade through this babbling 
world of slanders, 

And doing good in secret, while defying open ill. 


Passion may be hot and strong, but thou canst be 

its master, 

Unless thy silly weakness yicld the battle to thy 
foe ; 

Therefore resist, good youth, dook not, taste not, 
touch not ; 

A crevice in the dam would let loose the Missis- 
sippi. 

Passion is the flaring of dry stubble, burnt out as 
soon as lighted— 

A fierce and dangerous flame full often blown among 
the ricks; 

But love the steady fire on the Christmas hearth of 
home, 

With cheerfulness and comfort in that warm dear 
chimney-corner. 

Life’s trials may be hard to bear, but patience can 
outlive them ; 

To-morrow’s victory shall crown the conflicts of 
to-day. 

So, then, persist in doing bravely, O brother hard 
bestead ! 











Material evils have an end, but not a Christian’s 
spirit. 

Life teacheth courage, coolly tempered with just 
fear ; 

Life enjoineth charity, safely balanced by right 
caution ; 

Life is buoyed by hope, even on the breakers of 
despair; 

And life hath taught wise lessons to the simplest ere 
he dieth. 














Look back. Alas! the ‘gloomy view. Our pasts 
are full of sadness— 
So many friends long gone before—gone whither, 




































who can tell ?— 

So many places once familiar knowing us now no 
more ; 

So many sins and follies, and so few young hopes 
fulfilled ! 

Look back. Alas! in looking back there is a world 
of sorrow— 

The best must have his penitence, the wisest his 
regrets. 

It is an enervating glance, that piteous looking 
back ; 

A chill, a check, a wakening for the spirit yearning 
forward : 

Be penitent and prayerful, but discourage looking 
back— 

We cannot bring the past again; repent it, and 
forget it— 

Rather look up, look round, look forward, onward, 
upward ; 

Here is the wisdom, here the mercy, here all help 
in life. 


I well remember, in old days, among the won- 
drous Alps, 
Nigh Chamounix, a wanderer on the glaciers of 
Mont Blanc ; 
He and a shrewd Columbian who had roamed the 
Rocky Mountains, 
Had safely crossed that icy sea beneath the Aiguille 
Verte— 
And with a guide, who missed his way, came to 2 , 
terrible spot, 
Where equal peril seemed to stand in progress or 
returning. 
A narrow narrowing chamois track traversed the 
frightful steep, 
A thousand feet above us, and a thousand feet 
below, 
heer up, sheer down; and at a corner, dazed and 
dizzily lingering, 
As gazing down half giddy on those perilous points 
below— 
“ Look up !”’ America shouted, and England echoed, 
| “Up!” 
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That upward look restored its balance to my swim-|The backward, downward, gloomy glance were 
ming eyesight; perilous to destruction— 
The calm bright blue above was as a rest and a/ And soon that fearful angle past (we clung a rock to 











































refreshing. clear it), 
I stood one prayerful minute, then went onward | On in conquering joy we went, exultant, looking up. 
looking up: It was a true parable of life; and oft have I since 
Looking up and looking forward, never looking noted 
down— How wise it is in peril’s hour serenely to look up. 








FPALITHMEU EL bi. 
A TRUE STORY OF A LITTLE DOG. 


f, ZY little friend “Lilly” belonged to | gratitude for her forgiveness by licking his hands 
a species of dogs known in Germany | and feet. 
s> as “ Spitz,’ and in England and Lilly was a famous watch-dog. Everything was 
\/ Ife France as “ Pomeranian.” She was|safe while in her keeping, and if a stranger ap- 
- se brought once as a puppy from | proached the house, her loud shrill bark gave timely 
Germany, and became the property of a relative of | notice to the inmates. 
mine. This gentleman was a devoted admirer of} Her hearing powers were very acute, and she 
dogs in general, and under his kind and judicious | could distinguish instantly the footsteps of her 
treatment, Lilly grew to be a beautiful specimen | friends, which she hailed with a joyous shake of her 
of her kind. Her body was covered with a thick | curly tail, whilst a low growl or angry bark greeted 
coat of white hair, which was kept in perfect order| those with whom she was unacquainted. If an 
by means of a good bath twice every week, and | article of clothing, a basket, or any other thing were 
sometimes oftener. A sharp black nose, small| placed under her care, no powers of persuasion could 
pointed ears, and very black sparkling eyes, gave} tempt her from her watch, until she had seen the 
her a look of great intelligence and animation, whilst | owner take possession of his property 
a bushy curling tail, which she raised in a very At a certain hour every morning Lilly’s master 
imposing manner when pleased or excited, rather | used to take a ride. For years she was his constant 
struck with alarm those who were unacquainted with | companion, and no one wanted either bell or clock to 
her gentle nature. tell them that the hour for the ride was approaching, 
It seemed when she was talked to, that she took in | for Lilly’s joyous and excited state, and her vigorous 
and understood every word that was said. She was| scratching at the front door, announced that the 
decidedly wilful, and where she thought she might | groom would bring the horse round in a few moments. 
do so, she took no end of liberties, and had her own | She had a wonderful power of calculating time, and 
way to her heart’s content. But from her master a | it showed itself more partieularly on Sunday morning. 
word, a sign, was sufficient to claim her instant at-| On that day her whole demeanour appeared to be 
tention. To him her devotion was unbounded, and | altered. When the usual hour for the ride came 
she showed it by the most willing obedience to every | round, Lilly lay perfectly still upon her mat; no 
command he gave her. She evidently took pleasure | scratching nor whinings to be let out were heard ; 
in showing other people that she in no way con-|the hour passed quietly by. She stood by her 
sidered herself bound to obey them, unless, indeed, | master’s side whilst he was getting his hat or stick, 
the order given was one which fell in with her own | or putting on his coat to goto church. She would 
wishes; but if the most disagreeable command wefe | then walk quietly with him to the end of the carriage 
given her by her beloved master, it was obeyed with- | drive, and then return back to the house, quite aware 
out a moment’s hesitation. that sho was to go no further. Having found her 
The greatest trial Lilly could have was to be) way to the study, she rolled herself up on her mat, 
separated from him. The only punishment that it | but with no intention of remaining there beyond a 
was ever necessary for him to inflict upon her, was to | certain time. I shall not soon forget being one 
send her from her mat, which always lay by the | Sunday morning in the room where she was lying 
side of his chair, to another corner of the room. | comfortably and quietly. The clock struck twelve. 
There she would sit, when in disgrace, with her | Lilly pricked up her ears, and opened an eye, which 
eyes steadily fixed upon him, looking the very pic- | she soon closed again. The half-hour struck. Then 
ture of misery; but the moment he whistled her | she became decidedly fidgety. No more slumber, no 
back, she became perfectly happy, showing her | more rest for her. I watched her witha good deal of 
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interest, as I had already yeen told what were her 
particular doings on Sunday. Presently she jumped 
upen a chair which stood in the window, from whence 
she could obtain a view of the gate at the end of the 
carriage drive. Here she stationed herself with 
pointed ears and eager eyes, till at last she caught 
sight of her master. Then she hurried down, ran to 
the door, where she stood barking and scratching 
“violently till it was opened for her. Then the same 
business went on at the front door till the servant 
came and let her out. Immediately ske bounded off, 
in a state of intense delight, to greet the dear 
master from whom she had been separated for an 
hour and a half. This performance went on regularly 
every Sunday. 

Now a great trouble came upon poor Lilly. Her 
master fell sick; the morning rides were given up, 
and the pleasant walks in which she had always been 
his constant attendant.. He was recommended by 
his medical man to leave the home where she had 
passed so many happy years of her short life, and to 
try the climate of one of the midland counties. Of 
course Lilly moved with her master and mistress to 
their new abode; but she was perfectly aware that 
things were not as they used to be. She was often 
seen ‘sitting on her hind legs watching her, master 
with anxious, wistful eyes, as if she were longing to 
know what ailed him. He grew worse, and soon 
became unable to leave his bedroom. Lilly estab- 
lished herself by his arm-chair, and nothing could 
ever induce lier to move from him. Many times in 
the day this affectionate little creature would get up, 
and if his: hand had fallen by his side would lick it 
over again and again, and then go and lie down 
quietly upon her mat, pricking up her ears at the 
Jeast movement of the dear invalid, and watching 
him with an eagerness which was quite touching. 

After some weeks of pain and suffering her master 
died. Lilly was apparently perfectly aware of what 
had happened, for when she rose to lick his hand, it 
was cold and stiff, and no longer greeted her as was 
its custom with a tender little pat. Now of course 
she could not remain in her corner of the bedroom; 
so(she|was committed to the care of the servant who 
used to, wash her, to whom she was much attached. 
Everything was done that loving thought could sug- 
gest to soothe the grief of this faithful little creature ; 
but all was useless, Lilly would not be comforted. 

Her meals remained untouched. She wandered 
about in a sort of hopeless despairing way, and when- 
ever an opportunity occurred, ran to the door of her 
dear dead master’s room, where she scratched and 
whined piteously for admittance. 

On the morning of the fourth day, when the 
servant came to my room, I perceived that she had 
been crying. 

“What is the matter?” said I. 

“Ah,” said she, with a fresh burst of tears, “dear 
little Lilly is dead !” 





Yes, it was true. Lilly had died in the sig 
Her grief had been too much for her, Separated 
from the master she loved, life had lost all happines — 
and pleasure for her. He was gone, and her little — 
heart was broken, The ‘same day that ‘hey | 
borne to his grave in the quiet churchyard, ; 
was taken to a grave dug for her beneath a treejn i 
the garden, and when we laid her’ there,’ we felt 
that a more faithful loving little creature had never © 
breathed. 

No words of mine are needed to point out the 
lesson which Lilly’s obedience in life and devotion in 
death so touchingly taught. She will ever hold g 
strong place in the memories of those who knew her, 

M.C. W, 
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“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 

247. Mention a type which conveyed a 
and promise of the redeeming work of Christ, and, | 
as a precept, held up a high and holy standard of © 
moral duty. 

248. What is death as beheld in the light ot 
Scripture ? 

249. A queen who, in the spirit of nationality, “| 
was ready t> meet martyrdom. 

250. Mention two instances in which miraculoug 
power seems to have been limited on the score ‘ 
unbelief. 

251. To what does the Bible attribute inal 
victory P oe 

1a 
ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON ‘PAGE 512, F 

228. King Uzziah (2 Chron. xxvi. ne is called Azariah 5 
(2 Kings xv.); Jehoiachin. (2 Kings xxiv.) is quoted [ 
as Coniah (Jer. xxii. 24), and Jehoabaz as. Shallam. 
See also Dan. i. 7; 2 Sam. xii. 25. 

229. Ahasuerus and Esther, 
Esther. 

230. That he came not then to-condemn the world, 
but that the world through him might be saved 
(John iii. 17). 2 

231. He read the prophecy of Isaiah. only so far” 
as it described his own especial work of mercy, and a 
closed the book where denunciation began (Luke in] 
17—20). v: 
* 232. A herdman (Amos i. 1, vii. 14), called from 
life of labour like Elisha and others. 

233. Ezra (vii. 6). 

234. St. Paul quotes it as referring to the gift of 
the Holy Spirit, consequent on Christ’s ascension 
(Eph. iv. 7—12). 

235. His birthplace ert 2; Matt. ii. 5, 6). 

236. Mal. iii. 1, 6—iv. 5, 6.; Luke i. 17; Matt. xi. 
10, 14, 18. 

237. The many references in her song prove her 
have been well acquainted with the Scriptures (Luke 
i. 46; 1. Sam. ii. 1, 10; Gen, xxx, 13; Ps. ciii, 1% 
Ps, xcviii, 1; Ps. lxxxix. 10. 
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